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The author frankly states that the logical method that he has in mind 
throughout his discussion is the method presented in the opening chapters 
of Studies in Logical Theory. Consequently, to one holding another view of 
logical method, much of the significance of the discussion is lost. The mono- 
graph, however, is suggestive in its general purpose, namely, to interpret the 
logical attitude underlying important social problems. This purpose might 
have been more clearly set forth, and the continuity of the discussion thereby 
improved, had the author paused at times to point out to his reader the 
implications of his results. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

MlDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

Erkenntnistheorie und Naturwissenschaft. Von Oswald Kulpe. Leipzig, 

S. Hirzel, 1910. — pp. 47. 

The present discussion was delivered before the Konigsberg meeting of the 
Deutscher Naiurforscher und Arzte, September 19, 1910. The writer takes 
advantage of the occasion to call attention to the great service performed by 
the famous Konigsberg philosopher in effecting a reconciliation between epis- 
temology and the pure sciences. But he also points out that Kant, being 
interested primarily in a priori problems, largely neglected the empirical or 
natural sciences and devoted himself to the pure sciences of mathematics and 
mechanics. Since Kant's day, it is true, this deficiency has been partially 
supplied, as is evident in the development of epistemological theory during 
the nineteenth century. But even yet the presuppositions of the sciences of 
experience (Erfahrungswissenschaften) have not been thoroughly worked out. 
This is the most pressing task of contemporary theory. To emphasize some 
of the problems incident to such a task is the remoter aim of the present dis- 
cussion (p. 8). 

The writer narrows the scope of his undertaking in the following way. 
Broadly, the epistemological problem of reality may be formulated under the 
following four questions: Is a positing (Setzung) of real objects permissible? 
How is the positing of real objects possible? Is a determination (Bestimmung) 
of real objects permissible? How is a determination of real objects possible? 
A full discussion of these questions would yield an epistemology based upon 
material hitherto almost wholly neglected and would afford the best chance 
for an understanding between philosophy and the particular sciences. Pro- 
fessor Kulpe limits himself to a discussion of the second and fourth questions, 
in so far as they are related to natural science. 

The details of the discussion we may omit. The important lesson which 
Professor Kulpe inculcates is that the time has come when a theory of knowledge 
must be worked out in close and vital contact with the facts of experience, 
the objective order of things (p. 12). This is the lesson that both Kant and 
Hegel have taught us, though it sometimes seems that we are long in learning 
it. Whether the theory that meets this requirement should be designated 
scientific Realism rather than concrete Idealism is perhaps a debatable ques- 
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tion. It is unquestionably true that Idealism, which can find no way out of its 
empty and impotent universals to the objects of natural science, has over- 
leaped itself and fallen .on the other side (pp. 38-39). But it is not so certain 
that Idealism necessarily finds itself in this predicament. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 

MlDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

Der junge de Spinoza. Leben und Werdegang im Lichte der WeltphilosopMe. 

Von Stanilaus von Dunin-Borkowski. Mtinster in Westfalen, Aschen- 

dorfsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1910. — pp. xxiii, 633. 

The subtitle of this work furnishes an indication of the method adopted by 
the author in the treatment of his subject. This method is described by him 
as the philosophic-constructive and historic-constructive method, and con- 
sists in an attempt to determine Spinoza's development by a reconstruction 
of the various movements, tendencies, Stromungen, which intermingled in the 
spiritual life of the period and determined its character. Hence the author 
discusses in considerable detail the influences originating from cabalistic 
teachings, from the Talmud, from Arabic sources, and from the naturalism 
of the times; also Spinoza's relations to scepticism, to Cartesianism, to Chris- 
tian mysticism, and to scholasticism. In other words, the purpose of the author 
is not merely to furnish a biography of Spinoza's earlier years, but to produce 
a picture of the WeltphilosopMe of the times, a picture in which the figure of 
Spinoza constitutes the focus where the divergent forces meet and interact. 

The author makes no claim to revolutionary discoveries. Such discoveries 
are unnecessary to justify a book which gives us a more intimate insight into 
the development of Spinoza than any other previously published. In a work 
of this kind it is to be expected that many resemblances should appear between 
Spinoza's philosophy and earlier thought, resemblances which may tempt the 
reader to resolve Spinoza into his antecedents. In matters of this kind, how- 
ever, the author has been commendably circumspect and conservative, and 
he takes issue with certain attempts, e. g., that of Freudenthal, to overempha- 
size the dependence of Spinoza upon his predecessors. 

In many respects this seems to be a notable book, a book which students of 
Spinoza cannot afford to neglect. The author is free from apparent bias, 
avoids unnecessary polemics, and combines scholarly treatment with lucidity 
of exposition. Moreover, he brings to his task an erudition which is almost 
appalling. The notes to the book consist of an appendix, largely Belegstellen, 
including about a hundred closely printed pages. This disposition of the 
notes leaves the presentation unencumbered and is an excellent feature of the 
book. The book is provided with an extensive index and contains about 
twenty portraits and facsimiles of manuscripts. 

B. H. Bode. 
University of Illinois. 



